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soil, etc.? Discover if they see any connection 
between this work and the formation of clouds, 
rain, but do not force them to make inferences. 
(See First and Second Grade Outline.) 

Correlated reading, writing, and lan- 
guage lessons will be used constantly as 
means to clear imaging, but the children 
will not be limited to any fixed form or 
mode of expression. Their effort will be 
to make themselves understood, and their 



work will be criticised from that stand- 
point. 

It will be seen that this work is quite as 
well correlated with the subject-matter for 
the Third and Fourth Grade pupils, who 
are studying the necessities of a city and 
the qualities required in good citizens, as 
with that of the First and Second Grade 
children, for whom it was originally 
planned. 



Answers to Questions 



Colonel F. W. Parker: 

Dear Sir, — I am reading and discussing 
with my teachers your Talks on Pedagogics. 
We begin to see through a glass darkly the 
bearing of the great truths you utter, the terri- 
ble inadequacy of our work, due to our false 
aims; and yet we have to console ourselves 
with our helplessness unless the public would 
allow and our superiors in education require 
us to do differently. You certainly, sir, in my 
case at least, I am sure, accomplish one thing — 
a hungering and thirsting for better things, for 
the truth in education. 

But we have now come to your chapter on 
school government, and I grant the truth of 
your contentions about the necessity of training 
the child's will, of giving him a chance to 
choose, etc. But I cannot see how in school- 
room practice, with children as they are, with 
homes as they are, we can get along without 
resorting to expedients other than letting the 
scholar choose the right if he will, or when he 
will, as you seem to suggest. For instance, on 
p. 365 you say: "If a child commits a crime 
against the school, an immediate punishment 
may settle the case and bring quietness, if this 
is the end to be worked for; but it does not 
educate the child. He has no choice; he is 
not led to rule himself; he is compelled to com- 
ply through fear." Now, of course, you do not 
mean here a beginner in school, or one who has 
done something he did not already know he 
should not do, but rather, I suppose, you mean 
one who has done something that the teacher 
thinks is wrong, but he — the child — does not 
think is wrong. Then, of course, all you say 
applies. But suppose the scholar does pur- 



posely and willfully what he knows to be wrong, 
and which he fully admits is wrong (and they 
will so do, and admit it and persist in the doing, 
and are the ones who cause all the real difficul- 
ties in discipline), what shall we do with him? 
I work on these plans and principles, and I will 
be wonderfully obliged if you will criticise 
them constructively. I mean, give something 
where you take it away. 

The case: 

I am responsible for a grammar school. 

Nine teachers out of ten are poor disciplina- 
rians. (You say, get good ones — impossible.) 

Problem: How to get the best of it. (This I 
wish you would criticise, pro or con.) I 
instruct teachers to do their utmost to keep 
things right with the least possible pressure, 
but if a child willfully and purposely and 
repeatedly violates well-established standards 
of conduct and order, his written record of con- 
duct suffers accordingly, and justly so, for he 
has no right to be rated equal to his mates who 
do well. When he has lost one hundred de- 
merits, he is to be brought by his teacher to me 
for a hearing. If he continues, he must write 
sentences for his marks hereafter until he loses 
two hundred, when he must be brought for a 
second hearing; and for marks after two hun- 
dred to three hundred he must take notices of 
his misconduct home to his parents; and when 
he has lost three hundred he will be suspended 
for a time, and readmitted, to be brought before 
the Board of Education at his next suspension. 

During all this time I do, and try to get the 
teachers to do, just what you advocate — train 
the child to choose to do the right because it is 
right. 
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And I further claim that any trouble of con- 
sequence in a room by many children of the 
room is a defeat for the teacher as a capable 
disciplinarian. 

But I believe, from a principal's standpoint 
where he is generally responsible for the suc- 
cess of his school, and where he must work 
with teachers of very weak ability as a rule, 
that some such plan is necessary in order that 
he may best assist them in maintaining work- 
able order. 

Now, sir, if it is not asking too much, I wish 
you would tell me what you can commend in 
this, or what is a better way, if you cannot com- 
mend it. And if you will allow me, I want to 
say this, which you may often hear, but have 
probably seldom heard. The people who do the 
school work, the rank and file, are hungering 
for bread — the bread of practical suggestions 
for every-day work from those who in books and 
on the platform deal in the great principles. 
We cannot get it in books, nor from the plat- 
form. And the few papers that attempt to give 
it, or some of it, are not written by those capa- 
ble of speaking in accordance with the great 
principles of teaching. 

If you can give me anything on this question 
of discipline to help in our study, I will be very 
grateful to you. Very truly, 



This letter is from a superintendent who 
is trying very hard to help his teachers. 
It is a typical letter, and might have been 
written by hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
superintendents. 

All advance in education must necessa- 
rily be very slow, depending as it does 
wholly on the 1 teacher, and the teacher 
upon the public. No system, no method, 
nothing can help teaching without, first, 
a knowledge of principles and their prac- 
tical application on the part of the 
teacher. But this much is decidedly true, 
that no corps of teachers can come to- 
gether week after week and discuss ear- 



nestly and honestly questions pertaining 
to the welfare of their pupils without con- 
stantly finding something better. This is 
especially true if they are not fixed in their 
ways of doing things, and have a great 
faith that there is something better. 

The question of order is the whole 
question. When put in the right light, it 
means attention on the part of all pupils, 
it means study, it means compromise on 
the part of each pupil for the good of the 
whole. Order is the movement of a school. 
It may be external and repressive, or it 
may be internal and growing. Most of 
school disorder is due to the fact that the 
children have not the right work to do, 
the right mental nutrition. There is in 
many schools a narrowness, a semi-starva- 
tion of the mind of the pupils which leads 
them to use their energy in some direction, 
no matter how or where. Disorder is in 
general the fault of the teacher. Excep- 
tions to this rule can be easily understood. 
Of course, the faults of home, heredity, all 
come in, but with a teacher who will take 
the means, that is, all-around educative 
work, disorder will be reduced to the mini- 
mum. The marking system is an unnatu- 
ral and immoral means of keeping children 
in an external, false order. It is a device 
calculated to suppress the best in them. 
The question of order is not a question of 
limbs or body. It is a question of mind, 
of a mind attentive and growing. 

The best advice that can be given is: 
Continue to study education, continue to 
apply what you find. Do not expect great 
results at first. Be sure your principle is 
right, and follow it with great steadiness. 
Francis W. Parker. 



